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a continned enphasis on the hardware^ together with a failure to 
recognize the irobleras ifhlch users say face, will oean that in many 
cases the results will not match the eitpectationa. The emphasis ie 
too often placed on the hardware when educational broadcasting 
systems are introduced rather than toward the individuals for whom it 
is irtendedp and students often do not possess the skills necessary 
to make full use of the educational broadcasting programs. Examples 
are provided from the Open Dniversity's experience, ICHC) 
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Abj tract 

"urs°s r.'^'°" Pr°8r»™.ts £om an important p.r^ ITlZle 

and tha role of broLcastiSr! thi. ^ University's taaching system - 
n„»„ , °^°^a=ascing - this paper usbs examples taken from the 

Open University's •experience to suggest two reasons why educational 
broadcasting has not always been as succG^isful. educational 
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The Open University was set up co provide an ODporcunity of higher 
educacion for aduUs who wera unable to go co universicv wh.?n chev Ir-f- 
school. Although studancs muse nomally be ae lease 2l' vaars o'd' and" 
resident ir. cha United Kingdom, the Universicy dorr.nnds no other *en-^y qualif- 
-'nnn""' .^"^ ""'^ anniversary year, the University has over ' 

tQ,000 acudonts and has aiready awarded ovar 30,000 degreess. 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY'S TEACHING SYSTEM 

Students who are mostly in full-time employrnent, study at home and select 
courses from the Use of over 100 currently offered by the six faculties- - 
Arts. .lathemacics, Science, Social Sciences, Technology, and Educational 
b.udies. For an ordinary BA degree students must obtain 6 credits but for a 
BA (Honours) Chey need 8 credics. A credit is awarded for eh, successful 
^■^l tuU credit course lasting 32 weeks from January to November. 

During this time - although there are obviously wide variations - studencs 
uau expecc to have to devote 12 = 15 hours each week to Open University study. 

texc/'f T"''^ f ^ combination of specially written correspondence 
texts, set books, and specially produced radio and telaviaion programmes 
Throushout Che course optional face to face tuition is available at one of 
ene 2oO loca. study centres spread around the country, but a student's main ■ 
source of personal tuition is by correspondence. - ent s main 

working Che problem of teaching science and technology with students 

a home^v °- ^" ^'■'"^'^ disciplines also send students 

a home experiment kit. These kits can contain quite sophisticated equipment 
but there are obviously limits to what can be sent to studencs. This is one 
°fsciLT""' f"^ """" ^ compulsory, residential sunmer school 

universi?"^."H ^uimer schools are held on the campuses of conventional = 
universities when the students of those host institutions have left for their 
summer vacations. Each of the five introductory courses and some higher 
level courses (particularly those in science and technology) include a 
suimner school. All Open University students will therefore experience at 
least one week of full-time study. 

At the end of each course every student must take a three hour written 
examination at a spt-cially designated exanination centre. As with other 
British universities these examinations are scrutinized by independent' 
S'sJuLn^'f^^H that academic standards are maintained. Finally 

the student grades for assigninents submitted throughout the year are 
combined with the exam result to determine whether the student will be given 



The Open University's headquarters are at Walton Hall, 50 miles north 
of London m the new city of Milton Keynes. Here new courses are designed 
by course teams which include central academic staff, BBC producers 
educationai technologists, full-time academic staff from the- regions and a 
back-up team of graphic artists, editors, photographers, librarians, etc 
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The full^cime regioTial academic staff mancioned as forming part of the 
course ceama aru also the core of a regional network which covurs uhe whulu 
of the Uniccd Kingdom. Thirteen regional offices are responsible for the 250 
study centres where students come into contact with the part-time tutoring 
and counselling staff. The University Gmploys over 5,500 parc-^timG staff 
who are drawn mainly from other higher education institutions throughout the 
country , 

Anocher centra at present away from the headquarters at Walton H^ll is 
the BBC-Open University Production Departncnt at Alexandra Palace in North 
London* Alchough a new production centre Is currently under construction 
at Walton Hall the Open University's television and radio prograimfes have 
been produced - ptirhaps rather appropriately - at Alexandra Palace, the 
building from which the wprld-s flrsc publiu television prograrmes were 
cranamitted In the 1930*s. 

BROADCASTING AT THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

A formal agreement between the Open University and the British Broad- 
casting Corporation (BBC) provides for the production of up to 300 new 
cclevision, and 300 new radio progrannnes each year. This agreement also 
includes c ransmi «^sion time for the growing number of Open University 
programmes* In 1979 the BBC transmitted each weekj just over 35 hours of 
television on its two national networks and approximately 26 hours of radio 
on two of the BBC's national radio natworks. 

The Open University comnitment to brQadcasting is therefore 
considerable. Of the total Open University budget in 1979 - approximately 
64 million dollars - almost I2k million dollars were paid to the BBC for 
producing and transmitting the television and radio progranmies. 

This level of production mean^ that just over 300 BBC personnel work in 
the Open University Productions Department of whom 60 are specially trained 
producers. As these producers are involved in all stages of the course 
production process there is clearly a need for them to combine both academic 
and media expertise. Many wure therefore recruited from the academic world 
and given training in production techniques by the BBC, 

As well as the colour television studiOs and a radio studio at AXexandra 
Palace the Department also has its own colour outside broadcast unit which 
includes \ Idgutape facilities* By adding many of the support services, such 
as film cutting roomsj a video rostrum area, graphic design facilities, etc, 
the department has bocome a self ^containod production centre - though it 
still has the advantage of being able to call on central BBC departments for 
film crews, source material^ and technical expertise* 

Despite this major corrmitment it must be remembered that broadcasting 
only plays a part though sometimes a vury important one - in a complex 
m,ulti-media discnnce learning system. Even on the introductory courses, 
which are given the maximum allocation of radio and celevision prografmnes, 
students receive only one 25 minute television progranmie and one 20 minute 
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radio progranme per week. On more advanced courses scude'ncs laav onlv 
recewe ona radio and one telaviiion programme . rnonnh B- ' l^J^^^^. 
comparatively small proportion, of a scudenc's tir.e devocer-o btLIca:'-., 

sys^L?" su.cu.sful els^en: of cha Open Oniv.^L'y'rc^^chKg 

THE HARDWARE IS NOT ENOUGH 

In contrast to the Open UiiiversitvU ^vi^rio^..^ «^ . . ^ 
pare of an educacional syscam a rov<eu of lHe av^M-^H^^ ^ u^Qcagcmg as 

wav , ■andHnn";h"'"^T'''"^--''"°"'°" P^gra^es in the schools, oris a 
and.ms the explosion in scudenc nunbars in higher education: ' 

leas succL!?ul''"'""^ standard of the hardware avaiUbl. to many of chese 

rii-A^oee ^ ^^^1 - J - - i-iie&e projeccS' aiso used axnerionced 

pro.es4,ional Droadcnsfrs as programme producers ic mi.»ht u.efui ro 

-u ^uccesslul in one seccing tnan anothsr. 

To analysa the ways in which broadcaac^na is used rh^ n^^« tt - 
the work of Ka.. and Wadall seen,s helpfuKl?' Ihayla" uJganL^ti::"''" 
a^f^yLf Lis ° b-^dcas.ing in .he t^ird worlS'oIn be''" 

dis?ine^ n ^'f "'""""^ KatE and Wedall studied the 

aiscinccion scill seems relevant, ai-uu_ea tne 

suggest'th'f thev''L'M'^^ chese.two types "Intensive" and "Extensive" and 
^uggesE tn^c chay sjhould be seen as the two Excromes nf 

SSf^ formes ed„c..io,..l broadcasting " incS ^:.alTV;r-of 

-p"o? L"Jurpr^».5:r-"' 
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The First Lesson 



From this recognition of the type of educacicnal broadcastinf| used by 
the Open Uiiivorsity an Lmporcsnt lesson can be drawn. Kacz and Wadall argue 
Chat these inttimsive usus are less likely cu succeed as they can only funccion. 
with a "... riLghiy -devalyped co-^ordiRacing structure working with considerable 
resources" (3) , They quota Richmond Postgata who gives a clear exMple of the 
difficulties in running an intensive educational broadcasting system in a 
developing, country, 

"Failures are very cofraiion at interfaces. Most new schemes have 
many interfaces. For instances a successful school broadcarting 
radio service involves a producer, teacher, inspector , headmaster , 
a maintenance system* a local supplier of batcerieSs a reasonable 
engineering systum co produce a signal, a producer of acceptable 
support mnterialj a distribution syscem, an effective feedback 
sysLcmi a perHonncl training systum, and an □rganisation that 
sustains, harmQnises and finances all these items, "(4) 

At the beginning of this paper, within the conatrainta of time, ioma 
idea waa given of the complexity of the Open University system which aurroundi 
this successful use of broadcascing. Had space allowed, a more complete 
description of the University would have emphasised even more clearly the 
tremendous number of incerreiated support systems* And yet even this 
complex structure can only function because within the United Kingdom there 
are other functioning systems which the Open University can use. 

To give just two examples. The University uses the national paatal 
service which - although evaryone complains about it is rapid and reliable 
enough to allow the University to mail about 20,000 course packages to 
students every week* This adds up to an average weekly weight of 35 tons. 
The postal system is also reliable enough for students to mail their 
assigmnents to their correspondence tutors and in return receive commenti 
and advice. 

The University also draws on the large pool of qualified staff in other 
higher education institutions to act as part-time tutors and counsellors* 
If Britain did not have this large higher educati^^n system the Open 
University j as presently constituted, could not function. 

Although many other examples could be given the lesson is clear. Even 
if the BBC-Open University Production Departmenti together with a national 
transmission network, were given to another country this would not be a 
guarantee that this new country would be able to use intensive educational 
broadcasting successfully as part of a distance learning system. Unless 
the support systems either existed within that country - or could be 
rapidly established « the expectations would probably not be matched by the 
results. 
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THE NEED FOP. A NEW EMPHASIS ON THE USER 

Up to ChU point the user has recoivsd ralacivelv liccle at-enr^e-. 
chxs pap.r Buc sndly this is ofcen th. si.uacio. when a.c.mn. Ir^oTdf co 
.ntrouuc« oduu.ci.nal broadcastiag . Too ofn.n =ha ...ha«i. iron ha^" - 

can b. :,ol|>„J „ make thosu required cl.anses(5). 

But Che emplusis on the hardware still aoes on To tnki. „ . 

:::r:eaL^■^^'s5t--^-.;^".--"--"----^"»"^^^^^^^ 

st-ar,-«r,= . i^u-r^eriL oi uoscs were for hardwaru - o-irrh 

itaCLons, scudios, tuluvision such, ucc. Only 9 nerepnr nf 

:rji„-j;'^ ?si=p"r:ienir.^^rs .a^\r°='™" ::^.:s::inr:L= ... 

forecJoughcl; chf^r' "^""^ f impression that this lack of 

restrict^ tn%h H r "'°" technologias for eduttation is 

restricted to the developing world. An almost 'classic' exan'ole of ch^ 

THfrn^Jiit/sr^or-cr^^ 

repUcemont for large, year lectures with undergrSate Jude^t This w., 

^flhr^leo" wUh^tSfre^'v^^'^^r'^ -"^anf-nu.he:s"n1hr;eeoirh: 
teachers. resuUmg shortage of qualified and experienced 

which^rhf® 'k?"^""^""." summarises very well the way in 

which the problems individuals might face were given little emphasis?- 

"The decision to go all=ouc for television at Scarborough reflected 
a general tendancy among North American gover^onts to beUave ^hat 
^crash proarames- could solve urgent social problems. Much les' 
a untion was paid to the slower process by wSich human value and 
attitude, are changed. Generous budgets and emergencv plans might 
raise nuw buildings almost overnight and equip them with new ' 
t.chnologu.s.but the attitudes of students and professors com d not 
be altered so last or so arbitrarily (8) 
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As in many other inscances of educational innovation the deaands made on the 
users w^rc not given sufficienc thought. Ac ScarborouRb. College, althou^'h ' 
university teachers were going to have co use television as n ?eplaeeaant 
for the convenciunal year lectures it was found chac in some cases, wh,in now 
staff had been appointed tha question of using celevision had not been 
raised: in fact some appoincees ware apparently not even told that the 
television facilitias existad(S). The students fared no better. Because 
the existing lecture timotable was bui: t around fifty minute lectures 
separated by ten minute periods for c! ss changes the use of :elev-fson wps 
structured to fit this format (10). No , one appears to Jmvc nuestioned the 
assumption that because students seemed rQasonablv hanpy with two or f^ree. 
fifty minute face-to-face locturas a day they would find two or three, fifty 
minute televmgd lectures equally acceptable. 

In Scarborough College the lecturers and students had to develop new 
skills. The former to teach through television, the latter to use television 
as a learning resource. The roles for both lecturer and student had been 
radically altered but there is little evidence of opportunities being given 
for either group to develop the now skills, or practice these new roles. 

The Second Lesson 

At this point I want to take a second example from the Open University's 
experience of using broadcastino. It illustrates very clearly that even with 
sophisticated hardware, skilled producers, and a massive support system it 
IS still possible that the intended outcome of the programmes may not be 
achieved if the users do not possess the skills required to make use of the 
learning resource being offered to them. 

As part of the Open University's coimitmant to progressively developing 
Its system of distance education the University has estahlishtid an Institute 
of Educational Technology, This Institute was set up to conduct research into 
the Open University's teaching system and to feed back the results of that 
research into the production of now courses. There is a staff of about 70 
and in 1979 its budget was approximately 1,400,000 dollars - though this was 
supplemontud by funds from external sources. 

I am a member of a research group which forms pirt; of that Institute 
and has been given the task of researching into the audio-visual component 
of Open University coursus. One oloment of the work of this research group 
since 1974 has been a number of studies which looked at individual television 
programmos m great detail. Two of my colleagues, Tony Bates and Margaret 
Gallagher had conducted a number of these studies when it became clear that 
one type of programming was resulting in a recurring pattern of problems among 
scudents (11). *^ ^ 

By 1976 an increasing number of courses were planning to use television 
to present 'case-studies' to thoir students. These progranmes use what could 
probably best be described as a documentary format to present student with 
'real-world' examples which they can then analyse using the theories, concepts, 
and criteria they have mot elsewhere in their courses. Although this type of 
progranoiing covers a wide spuutrum, and some would question the validity of 
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of the terminology, 'case-study' and 'docutnenfrv' ic i 
particularly v^iluable use rL t^i.„ !• ^ Ciearly a 

University is fortuna . :rr";.r::i:r'""'' '^^^^ 

it presuncs studencs with th»"n,.^n P ^ -" value m tne fact chat 

the thoori.s and concepL W i"''^ " ^^'^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ chey can use 

the world about o^hL n 'r"'' '° ^ain a better under CandinTof 

opoortunity far .cudent: r h wo^ds chase programmas provida an 
^^^na,y.d:%^'J° ^^Sher order Uarning s.iU, euc. 

or thrLSj"f L'^^^r" ^ Sisnificant proportion 

ot class in social r";S; h ' a'd f m"?'^" "C^hUsh th. aignificance 
pcrpacuating tn,,a r.lacion^^ip^; °^ i'^«°i°fiy 

othir co^pon^n" r^thf L a^a^:"!"^ .Jr^, ^^""^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
analyse the macarial as had baen intended! " 

of Che production skills wlu'ch Ld Lnf? J °' Prograi^or 

is forcunac. thac its Unk with the Bir '"^""^ University 
professional standard. aL v.? Lobl^M""'' ' ^^^^ technical and 

could not mak. full use of^his learning re sfSce ' ""'^^ °' 

aista^cria;rn?nL"uni:L:?:y1:::?^ P-t Of a 

set of skills which many did not noss^sr , ^^'"^"J^ns students a 

.h._m«diu.. and the docLnLrraty ^o 'presenfa;'"". f^nailiarity of 
ms.nterpret the response whicJ; w^f renfirad lrom thL '° 

With aifLj'nt'uSieTduals i^^^:'' ^r'^"" """S^y 
c«l.vision a producer wouL b"'^^^'" PfS^"'"-" ^ normal network 
in this case th. objective of%h ^^^ P'^f'"^ "''^^ ^«ult, howavor. 
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case-study type programmes. A package of materials is being developed to 
help new students identify the diCferent typei. of television prograime 
produced by the Open University, and to realise that each type requires a 
different response. Some individual case study programmes have already been 
produced with much clearer "signposting-' built into Che progra^e to help 
students identify the most important aspects. But a more long tem solution 
is also being planned. The new version of the introductory course in Social 
Sciences will structure its use of television to help students develop these 
skills. Early progransnes will include documentary material, but students 
will be given considerable help with the analysis of that material. As 
the course progresses the prograranes will give students less and less help 
until, by the end of the course^ most students should be able to "cop^ with 
case study prograimnes on their own, 

CONCLUSION 

Although this paper has concentrated on two problems in the use of 
educational broadcasting these should only be taken as cautionary notes. The 
danger is that if educat Lonal broadcasting continues to be oversold there will 
be a backlash. Educational broadcasting is a valuable resource but a 
continuGd emphasis on the hardware, together with a failure to recognise the 
problems which users may face will mean that in many more cases the results 
will not match the expectations. 
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